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THE “FOSTBREDRASAGA” AND THE ORAL 
TRADITION 


HENRY 
University Massachusetts 


extant MSS the fall into two main 

groups. The first represented the copy the 
(AM 544, 4to), written between and designated 
The beginning third the saga here missing. The 
was apparently copied partly Haukr himself, partly 
his best secretary, partly other scribes. recensions 
stil berer den klassiske sagakunsts kendemerker, 
klar objektiv, setningerne korte indholdrige, tingene 
kommer den orden, som falder mest naturlig hvormed sagaen 
bedst kan sin virkning paa eller 

The other group contains three main MSS: 

(AM 132, fol., with copies 566 
and kgl. saml. 1149, fol.), written ca. 1350, and designated 

kgl. saml. 1005, fol.), written ca. 1390, 
and designated 

The Arnemagnean MSS 143, fol. and 566 4to, both 
copies 14th century parchment now lost, which belonged 


quote from the following edition: Saga, ed. Bjérn 
Copenhagen: Samfund til Udgivelse Gammel Nordisk Litteratur 
(XLIX), 1925-27. far the texts the MSS and extend parallel 
each other, prints under Hb, with the variants the other MSS 
the footnotes. After ends, alone printed, with the principal variations 
the footnotes. The full information regarding other, less valuable, MSS can 
obtained from excellent introduction. 

Many scholars, including Hofker and Jansson, use the abbreviation for 
this MS. uses designate another MS, have used elimi- 
nate any possible ambiguity. 
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the Royal Library Copenhagen. Designated both together 
dens, hele sagalitteraturen enestaaende, udsmykninger 
digressioner, retorisk, gudelig eller anatomisk art.... MFR 
ogsaa gennemgaaende mere langtrukken end Hb. 
Man merker tydelig streben efter fremstillingen 

There existed for some time debate the relationship 
included, tried prove grouping HbFR, but 
extensive analysis the prose, proved beyond doubt the 
grouping Hb: MFR. further demonstrated that all three 
the latter MSS back common 

the following discussion shall attempt demonstrate 
the probability that the two main MSS the Fbrs. are due 
two different oral versions, responsible, then, for two 13th 
century MSS, (>Hb) and The resolution 
this question important not only for the evaluation the 
Fbrs., but also because has bearing upon the much broader 
question the origin the Icelandic sagas general, and the 
which oral tradition played their final form. 

The question how much the preserved form the 
sagas owes oral tradition, and how much the product the 
scribes who finally write them down has long been the subject 
learned controversy. Meissner ascribes the final form the 
saga completely oral tradition ich verlege 
die kiinstlerische gestaltung der saga nach stoffbegrenzung, 
darstellung und wortlaut die zeit miindlicher iiberlieferung.”’) 
The best evidence have for orally developed saga the 
uniformity style pervading the classical ones. 
says, ein les dei islendske fell det sterkt augo 


vii. 

(1907), pp. 299-346. 

Proebeschrift (Universiteit Amsterdam) door Corneille 
Frédéric Hofker. Groningen, 1908. 


Die Strengleikar. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der alinordischen Prosaliteratur, 
von Rudolf Meissner. Halle: Niemeyer, 1902. 
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stilen should assume that the main points 
saga style had not been well established the oral tradition, 
should have least some the works significant stylistic 
differences. Jénsson points Meissner goes too far 
attempting deny any scribal clerical influence the clas- 
sical saga, and attempting make sharp differentiation 
between sagas the one hand, and the 
ones the other, but the arguments advanced Jan Vries" 
the effort prove that the classical saga belongs exclusively 
written tradition find completely unconvincing. 

The question whether the individual saga was present 
its final form tradition seems be, according 
mostly matter length. assumes that such short 
sagas the Droplaugarsonasaga Gunnlaugssaga could well 
have existed orally they have been handed down us, 
whereas longer sagas are more likely have been compiled 
the scribes from number shorter While such may have 
been times the case, there reason for assuming that 
length was important factor. The prodigious memories 
illiterate people have often been commented upon need 
further And even assume that length did 
play important there always the question where 
draw the line between oral and written saga. Should after 
short saga, such Gunnlaugssaga, after medium-sized 
one, such the That sagas considerable 
length were delivered preliterary days attested the 
episode the who told saga Haraldr 
thirteen Even each instalment, Vries 
was quite short, the total saga must have been fairly 


Upphavet til den islendske ettesaga, Knut Oslo: Aschehoug, 1929. 
30. See also Meissner, cit., 

Den oldnorske oldislandske litteraturs historie, Finnur Jénsson. 
Anden udgave, Copenhagen: Gads, IT, 206. 

Literaturgeschichte, von Jan Vries. Berlin: Gruyter, 
1941-42. Paragraphs and passim. 

Op. cit., II, 206 

See Meissner, pp. 

Morkinskinna, udgivet ved Finnur Jénsson. Copenhagen: Samfund til 
Udgivelse Gammel Nordisk Litteratur 1932. 200. 

cit., pp. 43-44. 
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long. assume little fifteen minutes narration per 
instalment, arrive total three hours and fifteen min- 
utes—which adds already medium-sized saga. 

For Vries more important consideration than length 
seems complexity plot: 


Immerhin, eine schriftliche Saga ist etwas anderes als eine miindliche 
Man kann sich die miindliche Saga kaum anders vorstellen als eine einfache 
Geschichte, die ein Konflikt mit raschen, schlagenden Ziigen seinem 
punkt emportreibt; das Durcheinanderflechten zweier parallel laufenden Ge- 
schichten wird Ausnahme gewesen sein. 


This may good logic far goes, but seems that 
again completely fails take into account the abilities 
illiterate peoples. Meissner’s words still ring true: 


Warum soll der sinn fiir komposition durchaus erst mit einfiihrung der schrift 
gekommen sein? Dass der vortrag von nicht als gesellschaftliche gabe 
sondern als eine kunst betrachtet wurde, die wie die skaldendichtung als etwas 
ausschliesslich galt und wie diese unterhalt und ruhm gewihrte, 
geht aus den zeugnissen klar hervor. Was die Islander leisteten, muss also etwas 
ihnen eigenes, gewissermassen virtuoses gewesen sein, bei ihnen verwandelte 
sich die natiirliche gabe des eine erlernbare und kunst. 
Worin kann diese kunst anders bestanden haben als einer steigerung der 
gedichtniskraft bis einem grade, der selbst einer schriftlosen zeit wundersam 
erscheinen musste, ferner der fahigkeit, einen stoff 
ordnen und einheitlich gestalten und schliesslich einer vollkommenheit der 
darstellung, die wie ein zauberbann die zuhérer gefangen nahm? Gewiss 
darf man bei manchen von einem verfasser und verfassergedanken sprechen, 
aber unbewiesen scheint mir, dass das gerade der gewesen sein soll, der die 
saga 


The question Irish influence, well the question 
and later “artistic” stage the saga, irrelevant 
our 

The accuracy detail which has often been proved the 
sagas indicates that there must have been great care taken 
their memorization. This accuracy details fact must have 
had its influence the wording itself. Most prodigious mem- 
orizers remember materials key words and key sentences, 


Op. cit., pp. 

Die der islindischen Saga, von Andreas Heusler. Berlin: 
Abh. Akad. Wiss., phil.-hist. 1913. 
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and this was probably the case with the sagnamenn, too. 
easy see how, the course time, the saga was passed 
from one individual another, the wording would gradually 
changed here and there, until after several generations there 
would inconsiderable differences, which, however, might 
have little effect upon the facts recounted. That slight changes 
fact should also gradually develop lies course the nature 
the matter. Besides the key words and key sentences, the saga- 
teller also has the key rely on. 

example the value which was placed upon absolute 
correctness oral tradition, might point the famous pass- 
age (translated Finnur Jénsson his 
literary where Icelander feared relate the above- 
mentioned saga Haraldr the latter’s presence, lest 
make mistake. not wish claim that all the classical 
sagas must have been created orally form similar their 
written form. the contrary, think probable that the long 
controversy the issue due the fact that various sagas 
reached their present form various ways, some being written 
down almost word for word they were narrated orally, others 
compilation several short tales, others expansion 
shorter oral tale, others perhaps created they were written.” 
any rate, think safe assume that the style the class- 
ical sagas was established oral tradition long before they were 
written down, and also that saga the size the Fbrs. could 
very well have existed its entirety, quite probably 
delivered sections the 

indicated above, the group the Fbrs. MSS much 
larger version, its greater length due interpolations later, 
non-classical style, and much greater profusion detail.” 


cit. 

200. 

See especially Heusler, cit., pp. 

Jansson (Sagorna Vinland. Handskrifterna till Erik den saga, 
Sven Jansson. Lund: Ohlssons Boktryckeri, 1944, 172 ff.) 
attempts prove that much shortened version substantially what 
have not find his arguments persuasive. Even grant occasional 
shortening Hb, this still does not explain all the other differences between the 
MSS, nor does explain the non-classical elements Jansson (p. 223) tries 
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the non-classical interpolations have been much discussed, 
and can contribute nothing the issue hand, shall 
ignore The same might said the greater amount 
detail which almost inevitably exhibits. This frequently takes 
the form dialog which has where paraphrases has 
none; descriptions voyages, where merely mentions that 
the voyage was made. course impossible draw any in- 
ferences from these differences which could all conclusive 
for the problem have posed. They may interpolations 
the scribe, they may due, least part, shorten- 
ing Haukr the scribe the copied. There seems 
many them the desire make the narrative clearer, 
furnish more background and more motivation for the actions. 
For the sake completeness here include one such passage 
which must stand for many: 


vtan med hanvm Havars svn peir broedr Garpsdal, Kalfr 
ti] peir komv Ravnhofn settv peir fram var 
Helgi selseista. Gavtr Sleitv svn var til skips komin, var eigi motv- 
neyti Porgeiri. var illt til elldi vidar, forv sin dag hvarir 
afla elldi vidar. dag for hans kvmpanar Gavtr var 
heima. menn Gavtz pravt Gavt. Hann gengr 
til tialz tekr spiot hans hoggr skapti, kastar spiotinv 
hans; hann tok skiolld porgeirs klyfr skiolldin spiot 
skaptid elldir vndir katlinvm, var vel kom 


Reykiaholum, beiddi Illuga, hann skylldi veita honum far 
Islandz haf. Illugi veitti honum pat sem hann Kalfr Steinolfr 
Garpsdal toku ser fari Illuga. menn foru til skips varit, 
skips med monnum minum, buit skipit pingit, enn erendi 
til pings hitta vini mina, mun pingi; villda skip 
veri albuit kem seger sva vera skulu sem hann 
villdi. riez Porgeirr til Slettu, enn bioz til pings. 
Steinolfr Kalfr Helgi selseista voru ferd enn vara 


prove that easier condense than interpolate. seems that this 
certainly does not apply the Fbrs., where considerable changes wording 
would also have been involved. 

See Introduction, and Hofker. 
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peira fyrr farit. porgils Arason Ari son hans broder hans 
ridu flocki til pings Porgeirr kom hofnina, 
setti hann framm skipit bio. Gautr Sleituson var til skips kominn, 
annat mautuneyti enn Par var illt til elldi vidar, foru 
sinn dag hvarer afla elldibranda, hans forunautar, Gautr 
hans forunautar. Einn dag for afla elldibranda, enn Gautr 
var heima. Matsveinar Gauts vppi, vella var komin 
ketil peira, var lokit elldividi peira. Sogdu peir Gauti til sinna van- 
Gautr gengr til tekr ofan spiot hans, hoggr 
skapti spiotid kastar rum hans hefer ser skaptid. Han takr 
skiolld hefer ser, gengr sidar til elldzstoarinnar. 
Hann klyfr sundr skiolldin spiotskaptit ellder vnder katlinum, 
vel matbuit. kom heim umm qvelldit. (106, ff.) 


mentions asking Illugi for passage his skip and 
Illugi’s giving his permission, and then mentions that and 
are also going along, while laconically mentions 
that all three took passage with Illugi. mentions asking 
Porgeirr alone the ship order prepare for the 
journey, has business the leaves the trip 
unmotivated. mentions their destination; 
says has Helgi selseista already there when they 
arrive; makes him travel there with Porgeirr. mentions 
Ari, Porgils, and Illugi again, the does not. For the 
rest, there are mostly only differences wording. 

The following two versions the battle between 
and porgrimr furnish much more important evidence: 


ein, gengv peir vpp skip Porgeirs. menn fellv 
bratt; hann hafpi eigi fleiri vapn eina exi, hio hann henni 
stort akapt, var pat lengi peir komv eigi sarvm hann, pvi 
engvm girnilig gisting vndir exi hans. hans men varv fallnir, 
liop hann stafnin vardiz Sva qvad (119, ff.) 


tekz skiott hardr bardagi. bratt uppgaungu skip 
lata skamt storra hoggva milli. porgeirr hio iafnan tveim hondum med 
oxinni, var lengi pat peir komu eigi hoggi hann, pvi engum 
potti girniligt vnder exi hans, hlutu pat marger. 
Menn fiellu bratt; hliop hann aptr stafninn vardiz 
pvi vid mikinn lidsmun var etia, sva sem orti 


(119, 
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these paragraphs there not only difference detail 
between the two MSS, this case having some details that 
does not have; there also considerable difference the 
sequence the events narrated. tells that the odds were 
8-1, gives figures; tells that axe was his 
only weapon; does not mention this, but tells that 
geirr grasped his axe with both hands. Note the sequence 
events Hb: 

the ships come together 

and his men fight well 

the odds 

goes aboard 

Porgeirr’s men soon fall 

Porgeirr’s weapon and his long invulnerability 

the enemy’s reluctance fight 

goes the stern after his men fall 
claims that has the more original and more 
sensible text, but not clear why. seems that 
both versions make good sense, but that, anything, the 
version the better. There does not seem here any ques- 
tion shortening Haukr, the version contains de- 
tails which does not. seems ridiculous assume that 
scribe would deliberately change his material com- 
pletely alter the sequence events, and that too, manner 
which, matter whether one considers shortened form, 
lengthened form, can scarcely looked upon im- 
provement. If, however, assume that who has 
rely his memory, has remembered his key sentences, but 
forgotten somewhat the order which they should appear, 
seems that have much more logical solution for the 
differences these passages. 

far the lengthier and more detailed varsion, 
significant that few places has the more detailed text: 


hvar menn fara vtan eftir vellinvm peir snerv fram 
fyri hvsin kendv par Havars (135, ff.) 
geta peir lita, hvar menn gengu utan efter vellinum. 
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pottuz kenna mennina, syndiz par vera Havarsson. (135, 
ff.) 


* * 


mattv peir ekki sia anlitit hanvm, enn pat mattv sia, syndiz 
peim skolbrvnn greppligr asiono. (140, ff.) 


gengr skipsbryggiuna, hefer sipan hatt, mikill madr 
vexti, herdibreidr pyckr, mattu peir eigi sia hans asianu. (140, 
ff.) 


* * 


Cf. 119, above. 


assume the usual hypothesis that lengthened ver- 
sion, while retains more less the original form the saga, 
then jarring note encounter the above passages. 
accept Jansson’s thesis shortening Hb, even more 
jarring, particularly since two the above passages (119, ff. 
and 135,4 ff.) are the work Haukr himself, who, according 
Jansson, the Still, the matter easily explained 
the assumption two MSS due two oral versious. 

There are innumerable differences wording between the 
two MSS. must admitted again that this rather dubious 
evidence for our thesis, there are many differences wording 
among the MSS the group. However, the sheer weight 
numbers somewhat imposing. Only rarely can sentence 
found which exactly alike (even disregarding minor wording 
orthographical differences) the two 

The most significant divergences between the two MSS are 
course those where there are actual differences the infor- 
mation conveyed. First cite several minor ones, which still, 
for the most part, are the type which would more apt 
occur the oral stage the saga: 


Op. 177 ff. 
Many the differences can conveniently seen Jansson’s above- 
mentioned work, 179 ff. 


be 
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(106, ff). 
* * 
* 
Hb: ...nestv nott fyri (133, 
* ¢ 


Hb: Fimta eftir paska vikv (134, 


* * 


skipinu (135, ff.) 


The following differing passages must discussed greater 
length: 


var til Skalaholltz. Hann pillidr endilangt. (88, ff.) 
var endilangt pilinn, enn eigi pilium; pau pili helduz, 


allt til pess Magnus biskup var stadnum Skalahollti, enn 
(87, ff.) 


The differences the details the description seem hardly 
the type that scribe, accidentally purposely, would make. 
Hofker calls the version contrast “zeer natuur- 
but why should more natural than the version 
not easy understand. The Bishop Arni mentioned 
was ordained 1304, Bishop (Gizurarson) was ordained 
1216 and died presumed that here has the 
orginal reading, whereas Haukr changed Arni, his 
contemporary, order bring the account date, 
speak. The mention has been used date the 


vi. 


q 
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original MS; Finnur Jénsson, attempting make case for 
earlier writing the MS, points out, bemerkninger 
til utvivlsomt den her blot af- 
grunden det dog kun vere hinn 
sidarri, der seems probable that this point the 
would interpose the name whoever was the current 
bishop. The custom stopped with the writing the group 
after II, but continued with the group down 
Haukr’s days. Perhaps there was some indication his copy that 
such was the case. 

Hb: fylgia hanvm vestr Lavga bol til peira Bersa 


bidr lata hann par vera vetrinn. “Ok fylgi hanvm 
sumri til skips gerdv pat sakir (95, ff.) 


fylger porgeirr Veglagi vestr Laugabol Laugadal til Bersa 
skorar pa, peir veiti Veglagi vist til fardaga, flytit 
hann til skips kvez mundu flytia hann brott 
Islandi. toku vid Veglagi fyrer (95, ff.) 


Both MSS tell and Bersi’s taking the thief 
But whereas has send his request, 
actually has the two meet. Hofker points out that here must 
hun schieiding uitgesloten. [however] ... eed van trouw 
blijft van Whatever the faults the scribe from 
the artistic point view, must admitted that constantly 
strives clarify the text. Thus, does not seem likely mistake 
for him make. would more character for him tell 
great detail why did not meet The 
difference again more easily explained having crept into 
oral version. 


Hb: porfinnr iall Brvsi iall brodir hans bvin til 
selr skipit med Brvsa iarli, Veglagr for vpp 
Skotland varp par fyrir piofnad. Med Brysa iarli 
var Rognvalldr svn hans, var med hanvm, fengu peir sigr 
hvar sem peir forv. (96, ff.) 


Brusason var buinn til pvi vikingar marger 


Historie, pp. 463-4. 


q 

q 
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lagu eyiarnar peir rentu buendr kaupmenn, villdi Ravgn- 
valldr refsa peim sin illvirki. selr skip sitt riez hann lid 
Raugnvalldi. Veglagr for upp Skotland par mikill piofr 
var par drepinn vmm (96, ff.) 


expedition Scotland with Brisi, whereas, according 
went punitive expedition against pirates which was under 
the leadership son. Scotland here men- 
tioned only connection with Hofker has cleverly 
pointed that there were probably two expeditions, and 
that each has omitted one. The two expeditions sound 
plausible, but may assume that each scribe would have 
decided delete one, and chance each hit upon the opposite 
one? one expedition appeared one MS, and two expeditions 
the other, would more less what should expect 
were dealing simply with changes made written tradi- 
tion. But the fact that each describes different expedition 
seems strong indication that have here with 
ditierence ora] tradition. This seems especially plausible be- 
cause the fact that this episode only one present. The 
sagnamenn must have used these vfsur memory props re- 
mind them the episodes pertinent them. Thus, their 
minds there would have been established the equation visa 
expedition, and easy see how one the other expedition 
might have been forgotten. 

Hb: miok glenzmikler, kerling miok pat, peir ertv 
hana pvi meirr sem hon var Kin dag peir hia 
kerlingy ste annarr peira fot henni, kerling (105, ff.) 

voru knaer menn olater, var mikit pa, enn 
meirr kerlingu sem hon angradiz meirr vid. dag 
peir glimdu golfi var mikit pa, komu peir iafnan kerling 


fi.) 


While the result both versions the same, there is, 
can seen, considerable difference detail. According Hb, 
and are two jokers who tease the old woman 
question the time, one day stepping her foot way 
teasing her. According she annoyed their continual 


15. 


q 
4 
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rowdiness, which reaches its peak one day when they acciden- 
tally, while wrestling, knock her work down onto her feet, thus 
invoking her especial wrath. opzettelijk plagen,” says 
Hofker, (wat gang van verhal toch eischt 
hier geen Hofker thus claims the cor- 
rect reading, and assumes either that doltishly changed his 
copy that Haukr, seeing that purposeful teasing demanded 
the plot, therefore changed his copy read. This seems 
old woman becomes angry rowdiness and accidental dis- 
turbance her work old woman becomes angry 
someone’s purposely teasing her. These differences, again, might 
with much more logic ascribed the vaguer memory oral 
tradition. 

sagdi konvngi hann var svarabrodir Porgeirs Havars- 
svnar; hann hanvm alla atbvrdi fall hans. 
“Velkominn skalltv med ors vera, pat villda ek, mer viniz lif 
til, hefnt yrdi (128, 

qvaddi konunginn, tok konungr vel qvediu hans, spurdi 
hvat manna hann eda hvers son hann veri. seger: “Ek 
islendzkr heite Bersi heiter fader minn.” Konungr 
ertu kalladr Kolbrunarskalld ert svarabroder 
Porgeirs Havarssonar?” seger Pormodr, “sa madr enn sami.” 
Konungr skalltu hans fra oss, vel skalltu her kominn, 
vist mattu vita pat, tel mer misbodit vigi 
mins, pauck kynna pess hans yrdi hefnt.” (128, ff.) 


This constitutes one the main deviations the two MSS. 
According Hb, comes Norway and tells the King, 
who seems previously uninformed, about Porgeirr’s death, while 
the King already knows about Porgeirr’s death and asks 
avenge him. the story assumes that had 
come Norway before the version seems the cor- 
rect one. This, then, difference which cannot written 
Haukr’s. 

mvndr riki Porgils Ara son letu drepa Porarin ofsaa mannamoti 

reka peim verkum varu ger. pau mal var 
pingi, gerdi Porgils malin oll silfrs, gullduz par 


20. 
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sumar var Porarin veginn mannamoti Eyafirdi. (131, ff.) 


Thus, according Hb, one murderers, 
and porgils. According restitution was made 
the and was later killed the instigation 
one the latter’s men. this agrees with the version 
the correct one. has been suggested that someone, perhaps 
Haukr, changed the version from the original because, not 
knowing the Ljésvetningasaga tradition, that is, that 
had had killed, would have seemed peculiar him 
that Pérarinn would have been killed friends and 
relatives after restitution had been made. There would have 
been cause for the opposite change (i.e., from the the 
version), the version would have seemed matter 
Could the truth not also that there were two oral 
traditions, the one having been changed from the original 
unfamiliar with the facts, simply one whose mem- 
ory had slipped? Even Jansson, who dismisses the possibility 
two different traditions, here cannot refrain from saying: 
“Man skulle kunna frestas att dessa avvikelser tva olika 

hoggeyxi vndan skikkiv sinni hoggr hofvt 
sva hann fell pegar til iardar. (152, ff.) 


(fn. 152, 15) 


seems peculiar that scribe should for apparent reason 
change weapon from sword axe, vice versa. This dif- 
ference, again, would understandable freer, oral tradi- 
tion. 

Hb: myrgininn kom mali vid hann, hvernveg 
stediz ferdir hans. “Satt var pat, nefndvmz 


Osvifr ger.” Hvn svarar: pottvmz pik, hefdi ekki fyrri 
set ert Kolbrvnar skalld.” (189, ff.) 


The above passage from the Greenland section the saga. 


Op. cit., 218. 
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stays overnight the house woman called 
whom tells that his name Osvifr. The next morning the 
above quoted dialog takes place. The point the passage 
lost Hb; comparison with the variants and shows that 
Sigridr there addresses his real name. This again 
seems more likely mistake due oral tradition than the 
type mistake which scribe would make. 

looks upon the episode the 
and porgeirr (pp. 104-106; 128-138), and the episode relating 
the battle between Helgi Snorrason and Egilsson 
(pp. 84-86) interpolations later see reason 
grant this. the episodes are contained all the major 
MSS, would seem they would have back the assumed 
MS, least. Why, then, assume that they must have been 
later inserted, rather than assume that they were there from 
the very beginning the written tradition, before? The only 
arguments that can advanced favor later interpolation 
the critics’ feeling that these episodes are not the classical 
saga tradition. Moreover, cannot said that these incidents 
are altogether irrelevant—at least more than many 
incident related many another saga. The 
incident related the main plot the fact that porgeirr 
fought with Helgi’s father, Snorri. for the 
episode, Hollander points out,** these two act 
foils and Porgeirr, showing what might have hap- 
pened the latter’s had not been wise 
enough see advance. The episode thus helps create 
higher sort unity, and see reason for not ascribing 
the oral tradition. 

summation, and differ from each other the fol- 
lowing respects: 

Differences the amount detail narrated, this detail 
not being such that affects the course the narrative. This 
means mostly that much wordier MS. may here as- 
sume some lengthening and some shortening with- 
out any material effect our hypothesis. The fact that oc- 


The Sagas and the Sworn Brothers. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes Lee Hollander. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. 76-77. 
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casionally has more detailed account, view its usual 
shorter passages, seems point difference oral traditions. 

Many these details are the nature elements foreign 
the classical style, such being contained They are 
looked upon interpolations, and are value determin- 
ing the question here posed, they might have been inserted 
the writer whence and its fellows are said 
derived. 

Innumerable differences wording which not affect the 
sense, affect very little. This not much proof anything, 
there are such differences between the members the 
group, too. Still, the number times when has certain 
reading opposition all the other MSS seems some signi- 
ficance. 

Sometimes the events are narrated different sequence 
the two MSS, one place strikingly that seems hardly 
the work scribe. 

There difference fact between the MSS upon occa- 
sion; sometimes these differences are importance, and 
such nature that they not seem the work scribe. 

may explain away differences detail, wording, 
will, but does not seem likely that copyist would for 
apparent reason change the sequence events deliberately 
change facts. This, especially when taken into conjunction with 
the other many insignificant differences, seems indicate 
that the two main MSS are derived from different oral sources. 

There also strong negative evidence support this theory. 
Whenever there are several MSS that back common 
source, there are almost inevitably some mistakes the first 
that can found the later copies. far can see, 
there are such examples the Fbrs. MSS. Jansson mentions 
that the erroneous reading for (which 
really does appear Hb—see 137,1 and fn.) also appears 
But glance text (also Jansson’s source) shows 
that the reading Eyjélfr contained only copy M**) 
the group (see 136,20 and fn.). 


251. 
See Introduction.p. ff. 
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THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDY 


The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study met 
the Dodge Room the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall 
the College William and Mary Williamsburg, Virginia, 
Friday, May and Saturday, May 1955. 


FIRST SESSION, FRIDAY, MAY 1955, 2:00 P.M. 


The meeting was called order the Society’s President, 
Professor Gésta Franzén. 

Professor Jess Jackson introduced Dr. Alvin Chandler, 
President the College William and Mary, who delivered 
the address welcome. Dr. Chandler emphasized the contribu- 
tions American democracy made the city Williamsburg, 
the College William and Mary, and the Scandinavian- 
Americans. 

The following committees were appointed the chairman: 
for Resolutions, Professors Gustav Johnson and Walter 
Gustafson; for Auditing, Professors Richard Beck, Adolph 
Benson, and Martin for Ballots, Professors Stefan 
Einarsson and Borge Gedsé Madsen. 

The reading papers was begun: 

Selma the United States—20 minutes. 
Professor Walter Gustafson, Upsala College. Paper discussed 
Professor Beck, who also commented briefly Icelandic 
translations some Selma works. 

Three Old Norse Words: gamban, Ratatoskr, and Gymer— 
Kansas. Paper discussed Professor Franzén. 

Scandinavian Saints and Legends:.a Résumé—25 minutes. 
Professor Adolph Benson, Yale University. Paper dis- 
cussed Professor Sturtevant. 

Observations the Style Eyrbyggja saga—20 minutes. 
Professor Paul Schach, University Nebraska. Paper dis- 
cussed Professor Sturtevant. 

David the Sixty-Year Mark—20 minutes. 
Professor Richard Beck, University North Dakota. Professor 
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Beck likewise extended the Society greetings from the Univer- 
sity North Dakota and the Icelandic National League. 

This session, which adjourned 4:45 was attended 
thirty-five persons. 

o’clock the members the Society were entertained 
the home Professor and Mrs. Jess Jackson Jamestown 
Road. 

The annual dinner was held 6:30 the Pagoda Room 
the College Refectory. After the dinner Professor 
son delivered lecture Pagan Mountains the 
East Iceland.” The lecture was illustrated with colored slides 
made Professor Einarsson recent visit Iceland. The 
dinner and the lecture were attended forty persons. 


SECOND SESSION, SATURDAY, MAY 9:15 A.M. 


The meeting was called order President Franzén. 

The report the Managing Editor was read and accepted. 

The financial report the Secretary-Treasurer was read and 
accepted together with the report the Committee Audit- 
ing. 
The Ballot Committee reported that the election the 
membership large the following officers had been elected: 
President, Professor Paul Schach, University Nebraska; Vice- 
President, Professor Henrietta Naeseth, Augustana Col- 
lege; Members the Advisory Committee, Professor Sverre 
Arestad, University Washington, and Professor Borge Gedsé 
Madsen, St. Olaf College. The President further announced the 
re-election the Managing Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following report the Committee Resolutions was 
read and adopted: 

The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study 
expresses its deep appreciation the College William and 
Mary; its president, Dr. Alvin Chandler; Professor Jess 
Jackson and his associates Arrange- 
ments: Cecil McCulley and William Walker; and all 
other people historic and picturesque Williamsburg who have 
helped make this forty-fifth annual meeting the Society 
highly successful, pleasant, and memorable occasion. 

Gustav JOHNSON 
WALTER GUSTAFSON 
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was announced that the forty-sixth annual meeting the 
Society will held May 1955, the University Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas. Although the Society had received invita- 
tions from several other institutions, was deemed especially 
appropriate accept the invitation from the University 
Kansas tribute Professor Sturtevant, who this year 
celebrating his eightieth birthday. 

Upon the motion Professor Beck was voted express 
Professor Sturtevant the congratulations the Society the 
occasion his election Honorary Member the Icelandic 
Literary Society. 

was further resolved express President Franzén, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer Schach and Mrs. Schach, Managing 
Editor Sturtevant, and Associate Managing Editor Walter 
Johnson the sincere appreciation the Society for their efforts 
the interests the Society. 

the motion Dr. Sahlin was voted instruct the in- 
coming President appoint committee for the purpose 
exploring the possibilities increasing the membership the 
Society and strengthening its financial basis. 

Professor Franzén reported briefly the forthcoming third 
survey Scandinavian courses offered American institutions 
learning. Dr. Meixner asked what major changes had occurred 
since she made her survey. Professor Franzén replied that the 
number high-school students studying Scandinavian lang- 
uages had decreased, but that the number college students had 
remained constant whereas the enrollment graduate students 
had increased. added that there were about 100 persons 
teaching Scandinavian courses and suggested that all these 
who are not members invited join the Society. 

After conveying the greetings Dr. Henry Goddard Leach 
the Society, Mr. Samuel Abrahamsen made detailed report 
the status Scandinavian studies the New York City 
schools. pointed out that Norwegian has been put par 
with the other languages Bay Ridge High School. More than 
fifty students this high school are now studying Norwegian. 
further reported that the recently established Scandinavian 
language courses the extension division the College the 
City New York are popular and well attended. The Scandina- 
vian Culture course, however, has been less successful. Professor 
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Franzén stated that Chicago there was greater interest 
Scandinavian Life and Culture courses than Scandinavian 
language courses. Professor Beck expressed the opinion that 
interest cultural history increases over period years, and 
that there was trend toward greater appreciation Scan- 
dinavian culture. Pointing out the fact that Yale most stu- 
dents Scandinavian courses were not Scandinavian descent, 
Professor Benson emphasized the necessity cultivating the 
interest native Americans Scandinavian culture. Dr. 
Sahlin suggested that teachers urge their students Scandina- 
vian courses join the Society. 

the motion Mr. Abrahamsen the Society voted send 
notes appreciation Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent 
Schools Brooklyn and Miss Elizabeth Fitzpatrick, Prin- 
cipal Bay Ridge High School, for their co-operation having 
Norwegian introduced into that school. 

The office chairman was then turned over the President- 
elect and the reading papers was resumed: 

The Scandinavian Element French and Norman—15 
minutes. Dr. Ralph Paul Gorog, City College New 
York. Paper discussed Professor Schach. 

The Swedish Estonia—20 minutes. Profes- 
sor Gésta Franzén, University Chicago. Paper discussed 
Professors Einarsson, Jackson, and Schach, and Dr. Meixner, 
Dr. Gorog, and Dr. Sahlin. 

The meeting adjourned 11:00 a.m. This session was at- 
tended persons. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
From May 1954 May 1955 
Income 
From Elizabeth Marshall estate.................. 21.17 
Advertising Scandinavian 142.00 
Income from 460.00 3,437.65 
Disbursements 
Banta Publishing Company 
Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 26, 
Scandinavian Studies, Vol. 
Scandinavian Studies, Vol. $2,023.40 
Graves Printing Company, letterheads, envelopes 
Postmaster, 1200 stamped envelopes and miscellane- 
Latsch Bros., book for keeping records............ 4.25 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer, for expenses including 
Endowment Fund (Value April 30, 10,150.00 


Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
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Turville-Petre, Origins Icelandic Literature. Oxford, 1953. 
Pp. 260. 


REVIEWED JOHANN HANNESSON, Cornell 


English-speaking students Old Icelandic literature are 
already indebted Mr. Turville-Petre for model edition 
Viga-Glims Saga (1940), work the early history the 
Scandinavian nations (The Heroic Age Scandinavia, 1951), 
translations Old Icelandic texts, and several articles Old 
Icelandic subjects. The present work his most substantial con- 
tribution the field and will welcomed scholars every- 
where. English-speaking scholars invaluable, not least 
because incorporates the extremely important—not say 
revolutionary—results the labors native Icelandic scholars 
recent decades. demonstrates how important, even indis- 
pensable, thorough knowledge Modern Icelandic the 
study the classical literature Iceland. 

The title, Origins Icelandic and may 
arouse expectations which the work does not meet. one sense 
the origins Icelandic literature may said lie outside 
Iceland and consist whatever habits oral composition 
and tradition the settlers brought with them from their homes 
Norway the British Isles. here, for instance, that 
would have look for the development the peculiarly North- 
ern forms Eddic poetry, the origin skaldic poetry, and the 
oldest saga material: the traditions which form the basis the 
Fornaldarségur. None this, however, extensively dealt with 
the present work. Mr. Turville-Petre seems 
mean, above all, those developments which lead more less 
directly the full flowering classical prose the thirteenth 
century. This limitation justified insofar enables the 
author deal with the known rather than the unknown (or 
unknowable) and carry out his intention, stated the pref- 
ace, avoiding controversy and guesswork. One the great 
virtues this book the manner which fact all points 


distinguished from conjecture, even when conjecture given 
its due. 
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But unfortunately the division between the development 
classical prose and the more obscure origins Icelandic litera- 
ture the larger sense does not completely correspond the 
division between the known and the unknown. For the question 
the history Icelandic literature—is inseparable from the 
question the development the classical narrative style. 
The author omits all discussion sagas” the grounds 
that “their existence has not yet been proved and, even they 
existed, will never possible know what they were like.” 
This rather extreme point view, but has, above all, 
practical justification. represents fashion which grew 
protest against the unquestioning belief ready-made 
sagas” and still somewhat preoccupied with protesting, but 
since this fashion has already proved great value, es- 
pecially for our understanding the art the sagas, and since 
continues vitalize Old Icelandic scholarship raising new 
and fruitful questions, justified its results, though 
should recognize that tends ignore certain entirely valid 
questions. 

The first chapter, entitled Iceland,” intended 
show what was the cultural heritage which the settlers Ice- 
land brought with them” and serves introduction the 
body the book, which taste, interest and ideals 
which occurred after the conversion the Icelanders Chris- 
tianity” are discussed. This chapter contains lucid account 
the settlement and survey the forms and themes Eddic 
and skaldic poetry. Characteristic the author’s approach 
his statement that “In its present form [the early poetry 
Scandinavia] Icelandic, and the study Scandinavian 
poetry the study Icelandic poetry.” The author favors the 
theory Irish influence skaldic poetry, but reserves full 
discussion the matter for separate 

There follow two chapters the conversion Iceland and 
the first century Christianity. discussing the conversion, 
the author adds the traditional account illuminating at- 


article presumably representing the substance this monograph has 
since appeared Skirnir (1954), 31-55. 
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tempt gain from the poetry the time insight into the 
spiritual conflict created the clash between paganism and 
Christianity. Especially valuable the discussion 
which here placed the context European prophetic vi- 
sions. Equally interesting the account the blending his- 
tory and legend the stories the early missionaries, which 
the author describes The chapter 
the early Christian period deals with the introduction Euro- 
pean learning and the beginnings writing, which the author 
fixes about the middle the eleventh century the latest, 
and ends with full discussion the work Semundr 

The work Ari taken next. The complicated 
question the extent Ari’s writing dealt with detail 
and with great clarity. The author’s command his subject 
nowhere more obvious than here. the other hand, little 
said about the impulses which led Ari write, about the occa- 
sion for about Ari’s possible foreign models. 
Here, surely, important question but would 
presumably have led the author into guesswork and controversy. 

The fifth chapter, School and Early Religious 
Prose,” some ways the most valuable section the book. 
Here the author finally dealing with “origins” plain sense. 
long the preliterate story-tellers Iceland were thought 
poised readiness for the introduction writing, somewhat 
like the precocious infant the joke who couldn’t wait for the 
power speech tell his nurse what thought her, the 
early translated religious literature Iceland was accorded 
little importance beside the almost miraculous native sagas. 
But the attempts discredit the theory fully formed 
sagas,” this literature has taken new significance 
obvious source from which the Icelanders must have derived, 
part least, their prose style and their narrative form. The 
present chapter does much restore translated homilies and 
lives saints their proper place development Ice- 
landic prose literature and make for the neglect from 
which, the author justly complains, they have suffered 
the past. The author’s estimate their importance summed 
single sentence: “In word, the learned literature did 
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not teach the Icelanders what think what say, but 
taught them how say it.” 

The sixth chapter deals with the poetry the early Chris- 
tian period, and here the chief interest less new forms than 
new subjects. this survey the skalds the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, only the sections dealing with religious poetry 
are very expressly related tastes, interests and 
The chapter concludes with brief reference Eddic 
poems believed date from this period, but accordance with 
the author’s apparent main purpose this problem (which does, 
however, relate changes taste and ideals) not discussed 
any length. 

the next chapter, the longest the book, the author re- 
turns what, spite his careful attention the poetry 
the age, seems his greatest interest: the development the 
saga literature. this discussion the evolution the last 
preclassical stage prose literature, the early Kings’ Sagas 
and the Sagas the Bishops, the particularly thorough treat- 
ment the so-called First Saga St. Olafr outstanding. 
Together with the chapter early religious prose, the section 
devoted this saga most fully achieves the author’s purpose 
illustrating, through extensive analysis the sources avail- 
able the saga writers, how the saga literature 
the adaptation foreign models the requirements native 
material. 

The final chapter brief survey the full flowering the 
Kings’ Sagas and the Sagas Icelanders the thirteenth cen- 
tury. intended “nothing more than show how the 
literature the thirteenth century developed from that the 
twelfth.” does, fact, rather more than this: provides 
very enlightening and useful outline the chronological and 
stylistic relationships the classical sagas according the best 
present opinion. hoped that Mr. Turville-Petre will 
find the opportunity expand this chapter into book. 

have already spoken the author’s thorough command 
both Old and Modern Icelandic, but his mastery the highly 
special language and style skaldic poetry must particu- 
larly emphasized, only because rather rare accomplish- 
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ment among foreign students Old Icelandic. Several the 
skaldic stanzas quoted the text are apparently translated 
the author, and the translations are skillful and accurate, al- 
though load Atlas” translation erfidi Ausira 
creates curious effect. The translations from prose works are 
equally good, and the two three misunderstandings have 
noticed, only one is, perhaps, worth pointing out: Snorri’s 
estimate Ari’s work was not expressed the exclamatory 
“altogether (hin merkilegasta) but the judicious 
“the most worthy note” (merkilegust). 


Orfield, Lester Bernhardt. The Growth Scandinavian Law, 
with Foreword Benjamin Boyer. University Penn- 
sylvania Press for Temple University Publications, Phil- 
adelphia, 1953. Pp. 363. 

REVIEWED BENSON, Yale University. 


last have something definite English about Scan- 
dinavian law. The late Professor Sveinbjérn Johnson the 
University Illinois translated few years ago the old Ice- 
landic into English, but the translation has not yet been 
published—although there are rumors that will be—and 
Professor Orfield’s study therefore apparently the first 
published comprehensive work the general subject Scan- 
dinavian law English. Professor Boyer the Temple Uni- 
versity School Law says: 

The Growth Scandinavian Law unique and pioneer contribution 
American legal literature. Professor Orfield has employed his own linguistic 
and talents provide one handy volume the basic the de- 
velopment legal institutions Scandinavia. thus provides rea] orientation 
for comparison those legal institutions with our own. And effectively 
supplies information not heretofore readily available our language. does 
so, discusses developments each the countries considered separately. 
Naturally, also presents wealth material dealing with their history, 
politics, and economics. 


Orfield’s volume deals with the laws Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden, omitting Finland, and each chapter 
supplemented almost bewildering profusion names, 
dates, and bibliographical footnotes. the end the book 
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find extensive bibliography and index subjects. 
primarily reference work for students comparative law, but 
many readers wider intellectual interests will find very use- 
ful and captivating, especially not taken too heavy doses. 
The material conveniently arranged each chapter under 
various headings. For example, here are some the topics under 
Denmark: Custom, Case-Law and Codes, The Constitution, 
The Rigsdag, The Courts, Local Government, Religion, Danish 
Law, Education, Agriculture, Criminal Law, Social Legislation, 
Uniform Scandinavian Law, Legal Education, and Legal His- 
tory. The laws Iceland, Norway, and Sweden are treated un- 
der similar subdivisions. Incidentally, the best part the book 
perhaps the Introduction, which excellent. 

Naturally, since The Growth Scandinavian Law based 
almost wholly printed, i.e. second-hand, sources and really 
condensed compilation, the author examining his mountain 
publications must have discovered many different opinions 
and interpretations certain historical matters, particularly 
when the authors, consciously unconsciously, were motivated 
nationalistic bias. has not always been easy ferret out 
the whole truth, and Orfield well aware that. Nor will the 
reviewer attempt, for example, establish chronological 
priority for either Denmark Sweden formally organized 
states, problem that appears Orfield’s book. But the problem 
not very important, and the whole the author has done 
very well. fact, the reviewer willing recommend that 
Professor Orfield write second volume the influence 
Scandinavian law English law. For instance: about 1830, 
George Perkins Marsh, American author, collector, philologist, 
and diplomat, began collect and study Scandinaviana. Why? 
Because, was “‘led, tracing the historical relations Eng- 
lish law, the investigation its northern origins and thus 
the study Scandinavian languages and literatures.” (Preface 
the Catalogue the Marsh Library the University 
Vermont, which houses the Marsh Collection, including many 
old Icelandic, Danish, and Swedish laws.) would decidedly 
worth while ascertain the “northern origins” English 
and American law. 
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page 244—to mention controversial, obscure point— 
Professor Orfield states that “On February 1783, Sweden 
recognized American independence, twenty days before Den- 
mark-Norway did so,” and then refers the first American 
treaty with Sweden, signed April 1783. Yet, before this 
(p. 11) had spoken American commercial treaty with 
Denmark, 1783—with definite date given—and claimed 
that this treaty served “‘as model for later American 
Perhaps so, but there something confusing, wrong, incon- 
sistent here. Sweden generaly recognized the first neutral 
country have negotiated unsolicited treaty with the United 
States, treaty which, incidentally, was signed the beginning 
March 1783, but dated April for delicate diplomatic rea- 
sons. And was apparently this treaty which became model 
for subsequent treaties with other foreign countries. June 
12, 1783, for example, Benjamin Franklin wrote Robert 
Livingston, our Secretary for Foreign Affairs: treaty with 
Denmark going on, and will probably ready before the 
commission for signing arrives from Congress. the plan 
proposed Congress for Sweden.” That would seem in- 
dicate that the Swedish treaty came first, form least 
having already been signed about three months before Franklin 
wrote this letter. 

The general impression received from reading Professor 
Orfield’s volume that Scandinavian law fundamentally based 
democracy, independent thinking, and respect for the in- 
dividual. Moreover, deeply rooted national customs— 
hence law—rather than technical law cases and 
precedents, gradually, many instances, emerging our own 
era laws uniform for all Scandinavia. cooperation the 
best legal, social, and economic sense. 

The author has the happy faculty apt, terse, thoughtful, 
and informative summation facts. Here, finally, are few 
examples: Icelandic parliament the oldest the world 
going back 930. Next oldest the Swedish parliament going 
back 1435 xiv). promoters adult education 
have pointed the Scandinavian folk schools” (p. xv). “It 
seems fair conclude that the laws the Scandinavian states 
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resemble each other more closely than the laws the forty- 
eight American states and that other states have had finer 
record continuous (p. xvii). Scandinavian 
states very far providing legal service for low income 
groups. American lawyers may with profit examine the Swedish 
system” (p. xviii). “Though Denmark was unified about 900, 
each province had its own law” (p. 32). Denmark “Sabbath 
ordinances 1730 and 1735 forbade innocent pleasures. 
decree provided for fining pastors who preached longer than 
one hour” (p. 39). labor relations, Denmark, “‘A right 
organize recognized, but also the right the individual 
refrain from joining” (p. 51). “Iceland was the first the 
Scandinavian countries establish written law text code” 
(p. 91). law different from that the major 
European states that not codified. different from 
that England and the United States that has fully 
developed (p. 170). ‘‘In 1624 Jesuits were forbidden 
enter Norway under pain death” (p. 191). 
juvenile court Norway was the first Scandina- 
vian state abolish court procedure juvenile delinquents” 
(p. 198). who have worked for employer for year 
more may not [in Sweden] dismissed because pregnancy 
and childbirth, but may obtain leave absence six 
months” (p. 291). 


saga fornrit XII). Einar Ol. Sveinsson 
gaf ut. Hid islenzka fornritafélag, Reykjavik, MCMLIV. 
Pp. With illustrations and maps. 

REVIEWED STEFAN The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

saga, volume twelve the Old Icelandic Texts, 
actually the thirteenth volume issued the Old Ice- 
landic Text Society, appearing just twenty-one years after the 
first volume (Egils saga) saw the light day 1933. 
the longest the sagas and the one preserved the most 
manuscripts, natural that this volume should swell 
size surpassing that any other saga the collection—apart 
from the three volumes Heimskringla. 
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The Preface, too, long (163 pp.) and could have been al- 
most twice long had not the treatment the manuscripts 
(here pp.) been relegated monograph: Studies the 
Manuscript Tradition saga (Reykjavik, 1953) written 
the editor, who now far the greatest living specialist 
saga. Before this, had written two books directly con- 
cerning the subject; (1933) and (1943), 
and one the cultural and historical background the saga, 
The Age the Siurlungs (translated Hannesson), the 
last volume (XXXVI, 1953). 

The Preface divided into twelve chapters: The first 
Brennu-Njall, the second Gunnar the third 
written sources, the fourth chronology, the fifth 
and other sagas, the sixth the date the saga, the seventh 
local lore, the eighth search author, the ninth the 
time the author (Contemporary Time), the tenth the art 
the saga, the eleventh the philosophy the saga, and the 
final twelfth chapter the manuscripts. 

have read the preface repeatedly and found slips 
it. Indeed, would have been worthwhile report some 
detail, since few people can read the Icelandic and the Pref- 
ace unusually full meat, each the chapters being, 
reality, fully documented studies the topic with which they 
deal. shall yield the temptation the extent reporting 
what the editor has say the art the saga. 

The shorter sagas introduce their dramatis personae 
near the beginning. has ca. 600 persons introduce and 
does with clarity and dignified ceremony the entrance 
the persons into the saga, refreshing the readers’ memories later 
necessary. employs technique, rooted fatalism, 
foreshadowing future events. one the most important 
means welding the saga into firm lifelike unit. 
clearly trilogy. The first part introduced two prologues 
before the heroes, Gunnar and enter the story. The pro- 
logues are paramount interest motivation the saga. They 
are put first deference chronological order. The sagas 
not willingly depart from that principle story-telling, that 
flashbacks are rare non-existent them. The chapter 
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technique brilliant, its art connecting many threads 
the plot superb. The first part the trilogy deals with Gun- 
nar and his killing home, the second with and his sons 
and their burning home, the third deals with the vengeance 
taken for the death Njall and his sons his son-in-law 
and the final reconciliation the opponents, Flosi and 

From the beginning the end full fighting con- 
trasts which rise and fall rhythmical waves throughout the 
narrative. Each the three parts represents huge breaker 
made many small supplementary waves and ripples. After 
the waves follow calms, but none silent and clear the final 
one. 

times the author uses motifs with variations, very clear- 
illustrated the killings caused the mistresses Berg- 
and The author commands great variety 
tones and styles: legend, folk tale, and law are all represented, 
and can humorous farcical will. Forceful strength 
and limpid clarity will also found his pages. times these 
many tones are strikingly combined into almost baroque 
whole. 

The author parades great variety human types his 
work: the freedman and his master, the vagrant and the chief, 
youth and old age, wise men and heroes, peacelovers and feuders, 
near saints and rascals, women and men. His descriptions are 
visual and concise. masters the saga technique revealing 
men’s minds their outward visible reflexes. Dreams and vi- 
sions are always visual, though sometimes also auditory and often 
charged with terror. The style always beautiful and vital, the 
speeches natural and revealing character. art which has 
learned from reality reality turned into art? The whole makes 
easy reading light rhythm, and there natural interchange 
narrative preterit and the dramatic historical present. Some- 
times there soft legato hypotaxis, times staccato 
parataxis. 

author excels delineation character. follows 
the saga method sketching the temperaments the persons 
they are introduced, but never judges them subjectively 
the course the story, and avoids reporting their sensations 
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revealing their minds. All the more carefully does describe 
person objectively; supreme behaviorist. The opinion 
the countryside like the Greek chorus) and 
the opinion fellow-character are often revealing. Acts and 
replies are made furnish the fullest source for character 
delineation, although the speakers seldom reveal their thoughts 
directly. Two persons pitted against each other several per- 
sons subjected the same stimulus are some the author’s 
favorite devices for revealing character. This method has its 
limits: one can doubt why Gunnar changes his mind and 
returns home face sudden death, why Flosi gets angry be- 
cause Njall’s and rejects reconciliation, why Njall 
prefers enter the farm and hence burn with 
his sons. But even these cases there are strong indications 
the hidden motifs. 

Most Njala’s characters have the spotted realism every- 
day life. But there are some exceptions painted either too 
bright too dark color. Hrappr and Skammkell are unmiti- 
gated scoundrels, and not quite so. Gunnar and 
are romantic heroes, Hvitanessgodi has the 
traits budding saint. The women the saga are all hard and 
strong, none them romantic and soft. The men fall into two 
types: wise men and heroes, the wise men acting counsellors 
the heroes, like and Gunnar. Three the saga’s char- 
acters have this common with Shakespeare’s Hamlet that 
they are enigmatic that they are difficult understand and 
explain. These are and Hallgerdr. Two 
these also exemplify character development, extremely un- 
common the sagas. Snorri’s Olafr helgi and Hrafnkell Freys- 
godi are exceptions. 

hope this short résumé one paragraph the editor’s 
preface will clearly demonstrate what excellent work here 
have deal with. work fully worthy this most excellent 
all Icelandic sagas. Both the editor and the Old Icelandic 
Text Society are congratulated this supreme achieve- 
ment. 
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Saga. Translated Carl Bayerschmidt and Lee 
Hollander. New York University Press for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1955. Pp. xii+390. Price, $6.50. 


REVIEWED HEDIN BRONNER, Iceland. 


For almost century the complete text Saga has 
been available the American and British public only George 
Webbe Dasent’s classic translation.’ Considering the fact that 
first appeared exactly thirty years before Morris and 
began issuing their Saga Library, this work was respectable 
contribution the progress Nordic studies English; but 
its well-meant bombast merely strikes the modern reader 
pathetic. Indeed, many its passages try the patience even 
those who are blessed with considerable interest Old Norse 
literature. The following typical: 

Skamkell said, was worse, master, but thou wast not one whit 


less wroth the Thing, when thou tookest the selfdoom and clutchedst thy 


Those who know the simple and laconic style this saga 
the original Icelandic will hail the arrival new translation 
which brings the action closer the language experience 
modern readers. Witness, for instance, how the above passage 
has been transformed Bayerschmidt and Hollander: 


Skamkell said: took that well, but you were less outraged the time 
you managed your suit with the halberd your hand!” (P. 118) 


This simplification style gives fair promise that the new 
translation will attract wider circle the perusal 
And would strange, indeed, the partnership distin- 
guished editor-translators had not produced noteworthy piece 
work. Carl Bayerschmidt, formerly the University 
Chicago, executive officer the Department Germanic 


The Story Burnt Njal, translated Sir George Webbe Dasent. London 
Dent Sons Ltd. (Everyman’s Library), 1911-49. 

95. The original reads follows: “Skammkell ‘Vel vid 
Saga, Einar Ol. Sveinsson ed. Reykjavik, Hid Fornritafélag, 
1954. 134.) 
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Languages and Literature Columbia University, and has 
among other things published practical German primer for use 
the Armed Forces. And Lee Hollander, veteran professor 
Germanics the University Texas, course well known 
readers Scandinavian Studies member the Society’s 
Advisory Committee and frequent contributor these pages; 
his work skaldic poetry stands unchallenged the English- 
speaking world. 

The translators not explain detail how they have 
divided their labors, but they mention the Preface that the 
Introduction and the skaldic verses were done Hollander. 
the whole they have coordinated their efforts well, the 
style fairly even and the forms the personal and geographic 
names generally consistent. 

The introduction popular content and wisely refrains 
from competing with the new Icelandic edition Einar 
Olafur Sveinsson, which serious student could afford 
by-pass There comprehensive summary the 
action, designed help the reader follow the 
narrative through the intricate fabric lineages, personalities, 
legal proceedings, and digressive episodes. Then follows brief 
account the functional evolution saga literature Nordic 
society, stressing the universality interest the form and 
content stories intended for being read aloud the as- 
sembled inmates lonely farms during the long winter eve- 
nings. Two theories saga composition (“free and 
“book are explained, and some evidence offered 
support the view that least author “‘had his desk 
the manuscripts number earlier sagas and helped himself 
liberally from them.” This thought leads discussion the 
author’s personality and probable background, followed 
analysis—along rather conventional lines—of the characters 
the There mention the location age some 
the more famous manuscripts. 


Sveinsson, op. cit. 

Many literary historians have tended bit one-sided their judg- 
ment Skarphedin and reject the subtleties his character. The episode 
the recovery and examination Skarphedin’s remains, for instance, deserves 
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perennial problem the translation sagas into English 
the handling proper names. everyone knows, the un- 
fortunate tradition translating almost syllable-for-syllable 
gave rise, the last century, such rip-roaring names 
Aunund Wallet-back, Eric Frizzelbeard, Aud the Deeply- 
wealthy (!), Sigurd Snake-i’-the-eye, and Ragnar Hairybreek— 
most which are either misleading downright incorrect, 
Hollander has pointed out one his articles, the case 
Icelandic place names particular, the tendency translate 
encouraged their utter simplicity and the result has 
often been the complete permeation saga the wrong 
atmosphere, sort transplanted local color. For this new 
the translators have chosen conservative middle 
course, translating few and leaving others their original 
form.” The importance this decision will appreciated 
comparison any page from Dasent with corresponding one 
from Bayerschmidt-Hollander. 

think this matter interesting enough warrant study 
parallel lists few the better-known names they appear 
the two translations. Take the place names first. Below set 
forth severely limited selection from the hundreds places 
mentioned giving first the original Icelandic form (usu- 
ally very nearly the same found maps then 
Dasent’s form, and finally the one decided upon Bayer- 
schmidt-Hollander. 


Dasent Bayerschmidt-H ollander 
Akratunga Acretongue Acre-Tongue 
Great Rift Almanna Gorge 
Berthorsknoll 
Borgarfjordr Borgarfirth Borgar Firth 


better fate than dismissed, the work under review, with the re- 
mark, “Nor see why, all persons, the sardonic and aggressive Skarphedin 
should have the sign the cross burned his shoulders and back.” (Cf. Kristian 
Elster’s judgment Skarphedin Norsk Litteraturhistorie, Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1935, 58.) avoid violating the scope this re- 
view, reserve defense notorious namesake for future occasion. 

Lee Hollander, “The Problem the Proper Translation Old Norse 
Names,” Scandinavian Studies, XXVI (1954), 126. 

Sveinsson, cit. See particularly the useful pp. 
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Icelandic Dasent 

Broadwater Broad River 
Eyjafell Jokul Eyjafell Glacier 
Fleetlithe 
Hifdarendi Lithend Hlidarendi 
Kirkjuboer Kirkby Kirkby 
Loomnips 
Markfleet Markar River 
Rangrivervales River district 
Raudaskridur Redslips Raudaskridur 
Samstede 
Skégahverfi Woodcombe Skégahverfi 
Trollaskégr Witchwood 
Thorsmark Thérsmork 
Threecorner ridge Thrihyrning Ridge 
Oxwater Axe River 
Thurso-water River 


These lists indicate that the problem not entirely 
able,” the Preface claims. fact, the translators appear 
have come very near ideal solution themselves. personal 
feeling that place names should not translated all, 
whole part; but there may wide disagreement this 
point. that may, would seem that the perfectly good 
English word fjord should preferred firth; and that once 
such tautologies River” and River” are 
adopted (and agree that they should be), they ought 
applied consistently include such forms Breidé River,’ 
Markarflj6t River and Oxaré River rather than “Broad 

one two exceptional cases there are Icelandic Scan- 
dinavian names with English translations well established 
historical tradition and modern maps, that would sense- 
less exclude them from even the most scholarly works.* Thus 
the standard Westmen used the new translation place 
appears entirely justified. But why 


this particular case, the use the English word river altogether un- 
desirable, the name this saga applied only farm, and not 
river. 

Hollander made this point his article, op. 127. 

The form Westman Isles gaining over Westmen Isles the English- 
speaking colony Iceland. 
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“Drontheim” rather than Nidaros, Trondhjem 
—best all—Trondheim, the only form which would enable 
uninitiated reader locate this town modern map? Old 
European maps were influenced Dutch concoctions like 
“Dronheem,” and but such forms have 
place modern English usage. 

The subject place names cannot dropped without men- 
tion the incorrect form which appears the 
map facing page The correct name course Thérsmork. 

Concerning personal names there not much said be- 
yond the fact that the new translation has maintained sensible 
course, favoring most instances the original Icelandic form 
minus the nominative Brief parallel lists some well- 
known characters the saga will once again serve show 
differences and similarities between Dasent’s policy and that 
Bayerschmidt-Hollander: 


Icelandic Dasent 

Bergpéra Bergthora Bergthéra 

Flosi Flosi Flosi 

Geirr godi Geir the Priest Geir Godi 

Gizurr Gizur the White Gizur the White 

Gunnarr Gunnar Gunnar 

Hallgerdr Hallgerda Hallgerd 

the Priest Hoskuld Hvitanessgodi 
Whiteness 

Ketill Mérk Kettle the Mark Ketil Mork 

Fiddle Mord (also just Mord Fiddle 

Skarphedinn Skarphedin 


“leysingjason” 


Thord Freedmanson 
Thrain 


Thérd Freedmansson 


must clear that the foregoing comments the transla- 


tion geographic and personal names have not been made 


The reason for omitting the nominative ending personal names that 
frequently gives rise awkward combination when apostrophe and are 
added form the genitive case, which rarely used place names. the 
other hand, such names would utterly mutilated subtraction the 
case ending, and here the translators have retained the full Icelandic nominative 
form. 
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spirit general dissatisfaction. the contrary, the feeling be- 
hind them has been that the new Njdla deserves the most pains- 
taking corrections and criticisms virtue its very signif- 
icance the progress saga translation. The following com- 
ments regarding points translation are offered the same 
spirit. 

The expressions the and “make the award,” 
used throughout connection with the settlement lawsuits, 
are somewhat misleading, there would not necessarily 
monetary awards given. Among other things, settlement 
might involve any several forms banishment. most situa- 
judgment” would more appropriate. 

page 49, the word translated and page 
cases. 

Page 82: good pun weakened when Kol, finding Svart 
work cutting wood, attacks him with axe, saying, are 
more people than you who can execution with their axe!” 
What actually said was, not the only one who good 

Page 133: remark which the original severely biting 
has become dulled translation. Thorgeir has just boasted 
his wife, hand will show you Gunnar’s dead body this 
very evening!” And she retorts, rather think that will 
you who will coming back from the fray with your head 
hanging low!” The last phrase has lost two important words and 
should actually read with your head and hand hanging 

Page 148: footnote (located page 375) points out that 
many Scandinavian city halls and court houses bear the in- 
scribed motto the law our land shall built and 
lawlessness, which Njal here cites. This course 
true, but should have been added that the motto also ap- 
peared the oldest Swedish and Norwegian laws (e.g. Frosta- 
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lest the reader get false impression that was 
the originator it. 

Page ludicrous effect produced when Gunnar, hear- 
ing the dying howl his dog says, have you been 
dealt with, brother The words Sémr the 
original should clearly have been translated foster- 
(It will remembered that the dog had been given 
Gunnar.) 

Page 246: The avoidance obscene literal translation 
the word razgarnarendann perhaps commendable; but the 
problem should not have been solved the use the down- 
right incorrect phrase sausage made out mare’s guts.” 
There sausage here. The whole idea could put across 
means more direct phrase with more offense, think, than 
given many expressions standard translations of, say, 
Rabelais. 

Hollander’s translations skaldic verses deserve special 
mention once again. The skill with which the interwoven 
“dragon-pattern” thought fragments has been imitated 
nothing short phenomenal. shining example 
lyrical outburst reply Asgrim’s query about his sleepless- 
ness after the burning Njal: 


Dasent Hollander 
Bender the bow battle, Never, warrior, nightfall neareth 
Sleep will not eyelids seal, sleep—for always mournful 
Still murdered messmates’ bidding e’ermore—my eyelids, since 
Haunts mind the livelong night; the buckle-bearers burned fall— 
Since the men their brands abusing forever harp this harm—in 
Burned last autumn guileless Njal, his homestead household. 
Burned him house and home together, 


The fact that the doggerel Dasent easier read and 
understand recommendation, for one the chief functions 
the skaldic style evidently was challenge the intellect; 
Dasent’s translation simply not skaldic verse. 

the end their work, Bayerschmidt and Hollander have 
placed “‘Selected List Books English” containing fourteen 
good titles. But there index the new and that isa 
sad omission indeed. 
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Islandske Hallvard Lie, ed. Oslo, Aschehoug 
Co. (W. Nygaard), 1951-54. Volume (1951) pp. 496; 
Volume (1952) pp. 383; Volume III (1953) pp. 431; 
Volume (1954) pp. 394. Price, Kr. 120.00 (leatherbacked). 

REVIEWED HEDIN BRONNER, Iceland. 

Hallvard Lie’s edition the Icelandic sagas, completed with 
the publication the fourth volume the end 1954, ap- 
parently intended Aschehoug Co. replace the six- 
volume edition (usually bound four volumes) sponsored 
the period would highly in- 
correct, however, refer these two first and second edi- 
tions the same work, and for purposes this review they will 
termed Lie’s edition and edition. 

Lie’s edition includes the eleven sagas 
edition plus additional eight sagas and four Identical 
translations (with modernized orthography) are used for nine 
the original eleven, ie. Viga-Glum (Sigrid Undset), Kormak 
(Undset), Sambandsmennene (Undset), Sigmund Brestesson (R. 
Grieg), Eyrbyggja (Sigurd Angell Wiik), Fostbrédrene (Anne 
Holtsmark), Gunnlaug Ormstunge (Charles Kent), Hallfred 
translation Laksdgla Didrik Arup Seip replaces the old 
one Fr. Bie, and new Njdla Hallvard Lie replaces the 
classic translation Fredrik Paasche. 

The additions are Egil Skallagrimsson (Lie), (Ludvig 
Holm-Olsen), (Wiik), Raude (Holtsmark), 
(Holtsmark), (Holtsmark), 
Gisle (Lie), (Trygve Knudsen), 
(Kari Shetelig), and three very short 
Shetelig) 

The editor’s seventeen-page general introduction written 
with admirable feeling and understanding. indicates how 
strongly felt, his visit Iceland some years ago, the magic 


Aschehoug Co. (W. Nygaard), 1922-28. 

The sagas have thus far been referred short title Norwegian, but 
through the remainder this review the Icelandic form all names will 
used—without the nominative ending where possible. 
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relationship between man and nature this strange land. His 
brief description the approach from the sea treasure 
anyone who has known the spell the saga-settings. 
else earth,” writes, one find much warmth under 
cold surface the ‘Saga Isle.’ And the sagas themselves 
are the most consistent artistic expression mode life that 
contained the same opposition between inward fire and outward 

order confine this review within reasonable limits 
space, and avoid reaching too far back into the past, pro- 
pose direct our attention mainly details Volume IV, 
which contains the sagas about Njal, Gisli, Hrafnkel and 
and the about and Olkofri. 
Particular interest attaches this time view the 
recent publication new text Einar Olafur and 
new English translation Carl Bayerschmidt and Lee 
Hollander.‘ 

Except for inevitable divergences orthography, Hallvard 
Lie’s translation Saga identical with the one 
prepared for Gyldendal’s inexpensive series Bok- 
samling” 1951.5 His brief introductory note—most passages 
which are verbatim repetition that Gyldendal—points 
out that this the longest all the Icelandic clan sagas, 
and cannot considered entirely free from dull passages 
here and there. this edition therefore minor deletions have 
been made where this could done without any way weaken- 
ing the artistic value the saga whole.” 

The majority these deletions has affected passages con- 
cerning legal proceedings and family lineages—not the most 
popular elements the saga, certainly. The translator’s desire 
please his public understandable, but disappointing 
reflection Norwegian reading-attitudes has already be- 
come necessary perform amputations order make the 


Saga. Einar Olafur Sveinsson ed. Reykjavik, Hid 
Fornritafélag, 1954. 

Saga. Translated Carl Bayerschmidt and Lee Hollander. New 
York, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1955. 

Njdls Saga. Translated Hallvard Lie. Oslo, Gyldendal, 1951. 
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best the sagas palatable. difficult believe that this 
really the case, and even more difficult believe that certain 
deletions falling outside these two categories are necessary 
even desirable the eyes Norwegian readers. Gone, for in- 
stance, the episode which voice was heard ris- 
ing chant from the embers the morning 
after the fire; and the awe-stricken question his enemies: 
This one the most colorful episodes Iceland’s saga litera- 
ture, and there need argue the excellence the poetic 
subtlety with which the unanswered question reveals the legend- 
ary proportions character had assumed. 

Lie’s has few explanatory notes (nineteen, 
specific), and none the illustrations and maps that were 
helpful edition. Modern maps are little 
use, some the place names Iceland have changed dis- 
appeared since the time the action. How the interested 
reader find out, for instance, that Raudaskridur, which figures 
prominently the saga, now named 

The language used Lie’s the most extreme variety 
Now the question which particular brand 
modern Norwegian should used translation the Ice- 
landic sagas perhaps beyond the normal scope book re- 
view; any rate reviewer’s opinion the matter appears 
serve useful purpose But even the noise and confusion 
the Norwegian cannot exempt the translator from 
certain universal standards propriety and accuracy, and here 
fair game for any reviewer, home abroad. 

Quite apart from the question versus 
—or the choice vintage either these—there are points 
Lie’s diction which violate the letter well the spirit the 
original text. Where the original terse, dignified and frequently 
solemn, the translation many spots given flavor modern 
street-talk through coarse interpolations and unnecessary devia- 
tion from meanings. 


Sveinsson, op. cit., 337. 

Notes some the places Saga can found Sveinsson, op. 
cit., and article the reviewer the Spring 1955 issue the 
Scandinavian 
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illustrate that the ill-flavored passages are improper 
translations not defensible with mere gustibus, invite 
comparison few them with any authoritative text. Some 
examples are set forth below, giving each case first the Nor- 
wegian translation with the appropriate page-number (in Vol- 
ume IV), then the original passage from Sveinsson’s text, with 
page-number. 

“Gi roper Sigmund til ham, “for skal korsom er!” 


til hans: “Gefsk upp,” segir hann, “pvi skalt 
deyja.” 


“Tas kuten dag, Gunnar?” 


hafi pitt skrum hél.” 


One the best-known episodes all the literature the 
North presents interesting problem interpretation. 
Lie’s Njdla, read that Gunnar rode across the 
sands into exile, his horse stumbled, and jumped from his 
saddle hopper (IV, 111) the original this 
that Lie applies the simple “‘dictionary meaning” i.e. 
“leap” “spring,” supporting contention sometimes ad- 
vanced that Gunnar had already decided return when his 
horse seems us, however, that the poetic value 
the episode enhanced the circumstance that accident 
Fate brought the full impact his impending exile Gunnar’s 
mind, that (or landed, you will) such way that 
involuntarily caught sight once more his beloved hillside. Any 


The expression kuten” occurs numerous places throughout Lie’s 
translation. 

Kristian Elster, Norsk Litteraturhistorie, Oslo, Gyldendal, 
1935, 56-57. 
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other interpretation would reduce the sense and beauty the 
ensuing passage, the hillside, Most translators have 
agreed this point, recognizing that literature cannot re- 
stricted narrow and literal meanings. earlier episode 
where Gunnar was thrown off his horse (following the first 
fight Lie himself has translated the same word 
ble Gunnar kastet hesten, men kom ned 
baki kom standandi Furthermore, the saga regu- 
larly uses other words than the frequent episodes in- 
volving people springing from their saddles their own voli- 

Minor points interpretation could questioned endlessly. 
Why, for instance, should the universally known “bleikir akrar 
why should bryti (in the ox-hide episode the fire) 
called rather than (as Paasche called him) 
“brytja” (as Knudsen Sommerfelt’s Norsk 
ordbok, 477)? 

But let look briefly two the other sagas this 
volume. 

Knudsen’s Hrafnkel shining light among the other new 
translations. adheres faithfully and accurately the original 
and thus maintains simple dignity style appropriate 
saga. The translator has scrupulously avoided any excesses and 
has throughout shown profound respect for his task. has 
been particularly adept finding close equivalents where 
literal translations are not possible. The term for instance, 
which describes topographic formation quite common inland 
well along the coast Iceland, has only imperfect 
equivalent the modern Norwegian term mule, which appears 
limited largely coastal This difficulty 
Knudsen overcomes (coining?) the self-explanatory word 
336) 

Kari Shetelig’s translation the saga about 


Sveinsson, op. cit., 138. 
137. 
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the other hand, sprinkled with coarse expressions that find 
support the orginal. necessary, for instance, translate 
banna (IV, 357)? Even Morris-Magnusson, which 
poor translation ever there was one, does better than this 
(“Thou art dear And why should “... 

Although has been indicated that this review attention 
would directed mainly details Volume IV, parting word 
should said about the two translations Sigurd Angell 
Volumes and III. These are marred whimsical 
adoption the form han for the dative and accusative cases 
the third person masculine singular pronoun. This has inevitably 
resulted hosts ambiguous phrases like kjente han. 
(II, 339) confusing ones like med hjaltet drog han til 
han mellom skuldrene han gikk (II, 348) 

The reviewer has found impossible conceal the fact that 
the whole this edition the sagas disappointing, the more 
because the promising introduction and the tantalizing 
mass new material. Perhaps there still hope, however, that 
improved edition may some future date born this one, 
restoring once again some the virtues 
pioneering work. 


Skrifter Vetenskapliga biblioteket Umed. (Publications 
the Scientific Library 8:0. Vol. Dahl- 
stedt, Agren, Ovre Norrlands 
(Les parlers Norrland septentrional. Textes patois 
avec des commentaires dialectologique.) With 
French summary. pp. Kr. 15.00. 


later years there has been increasing demand for fifth 
university Sweden, located Norrland, area which 


1911. 

William Morris Eirikr Magnusson. The Saga Library. London, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1891. Vol. 138. 
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thanks its abundance timber, ore, and waterfalls has con- 
tributed enormously the present prosperity the country. 
The Norrlanders stand united their demand, claiming that 
they have been somewhat exploited the southerners without 
getting much return, but far they have not been able 
agree about the site their intellectual capital. the moment, 
norrland would the favored choice. Umea now has Veten- 
skapligt bibliotek which 1954 initiated series publications 
which the above-mentioned work the first volume. 

The main part Ovre Norrlands consists 
collection texts (78 all) which are intended present 
picture, varied possible, Ovre Norrland’s local history, 
folk-culture and dialects. The material covers period more 
than 200 years, the oldest specimen being wedding poem from 
1736 and the most recent one tape-recorded story about 
floaters from 1953. order make the work accessible the 
general public, phonetic transcriptions have been discarded; 
instead, the editors have made use the Swedish alphabet far 
possible, and other letters have been employed only for sounds 
without equivalents Standard Swedish. 

Even so, this work not easy reading for persons who are not 
familiar with these dialects, and some cases the editors have 
wisely supplied translations into Standard Swedish. The difficul- 
ties have furthermore been considerably lessened elucidatory 
comments the various dialects and translations obscure 
words and expressions. 

The average reader will probably mostly interested the 
material that has been gathered and presented the book. The 
scholar, the other hand, will especially appreciate the general 
survey the Norrland dialects, given one the editors, Dr. 
Karl-Hampus Dahlstedt. number the most important 
characteristics (quantitative changes, weakening endings, the 
development the old certain consonants, 
vocabulary, etc.) are illustrated with maps. 

the opinion this reviewer the Umea Library has reasons 
proud its first publication. However, one critical remark 
must made. For the benefit foreign readers summary 
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supplied—in the French language. seems safe assume that 
the readers for whom this summary intended would have been 
more appreciative presentation English German. the 
venerable tradition established Svenska has been 
followed this case, should pointed out that French might 
have been appropriate the time when that publication was 
started, that about years ago. Nowadays French 
longer the practical choice, least not works this particular 
field. 


Johansen, Steen. Bibliografi over N.F.S. 
Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1948-1954. vols.; plates. Price, 
100 Danish crowns (paper bound). 

REVIEWED JENS Northwestern University. 

From 1808—when his first booklet, Maskeradeballet 
Dannemark, was published—until 1872, when died, Grundtvig 
put through the press some 120 books and pamphlets. addi- 
tion, contributed prodigiously journals and newspapers, 
scattering around him poems and hymns, sermons and articles, 
and left vast amount manuscripts, portions which have 
later been published full quoted part steadily in- 
creasing flow publications. 

This huge body Grundtvig literature has now been 
registered, analyzed, and annotated Steen Johansen this 
four-volume bibliography that has been ten years the mak- 
ing. The comprehensiveness the work can perhaps best 
understood when one realizes that the four volumes comprise 
some 1,500 pages which, turn, contain almost many biblio- 
graphic entries. Its depth can apprehended when one con- 
siders that while there are sometimes six entries page, im- 
portant single entries may occupy many pages (No. 582A, 
Sang-Verk til den danske Kirke, spans ninety-five!); that the 
index alone 179 pages long; and that this index contains the 
beginning lines practically all Grundtvig’s poems. 

should understood that the bibliography limited 
Grundtvig’s own writings, although the notes frequently contain 
references writings him. The bibliography consists two 
types material: (1) writings (whether appearing books, 
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periodicals, newspapers) that were published while Grundtvig 
was alive; (2) such portions Grundtvig’s posthumous papers 
have later been printed or, some cases, merely been quoted 
referred works Grundtvig. These two types mate- 
rial have been thrown into one chronological sequence, the 
publications that Grundtvig himself saw print being ar- 
ranged date publication; the posthumous publications 
date far ascertainable. While this arrange- 
ment may seem somewhat unorthodox, does reflect Grundt- 
vig’s growth author and gives glimpse into his mental 
work room. 

second principle followed Johansen group under 
the entry for the first appearance any given work all subse- 
quent editions and reprints, while translations are listed 
limited extent only. 

Detailed the bibliography is, geared the needs 
the researcher rather than those the bibliophile. The notes 
are not concerned with esoteric “points” but with content analy- 
sis and with bibliographic information that illuminates the 
circumstances surrounding the appearance individual publica- 
tions whenever such illumination seems especially needed. 
Johansen expresses the hope that his bibliography will 
one likely read consecutively, but many will read 
profitably. They will use the way was intended 
used—as guide Grundtvig’s voluminous authorship, 
“N.F.S. Grundtvig Handbook.” 

some respects, readers will find the bibliography cumber- 
some. One need merely point out that volume four contains 120 
pages closely printed corrections and additions which, 
make the situation still more complex, form four separate 
supplements. Obviously, the bibliographer has learned the 
work progressed: has located new material and gained 
technical skill; thus, the later volumes are superior the first 
one. The bibliography would have still better work had 
the entire manuscript been completed and revised before print- 
ing began. This, Johansen states (without giving reasons), could 
not done. must then accept his bibliography is. Even 
so, can appreciatively say that through Steen Johansen’s 
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Herculean efforts Grundtvig’s monumental authorship now has 
its monumental bibliography. 


Aftonland, Lagerkvist, Stockholm, Albert Bonniers 
1953 Pp. 93. 
REVIEWED CAROL BANG, Baltimore. 


Par Lagerkvist’s recent work, the slim sheaf poems 
Aftonland (1953), sadness and weariness remain—they are even 
deepened—but the extreme bitterness some the earlier 
poems has been left behind. With tender gratefulness the poet 
looks back upon the fairness the earth: 

Tacka vill jag blommorna och molnen, 
triden och 


som den som bryter upp ifran ett gistfritt 
vill jag tacka hemmet jag 


The circle begun with the early autobiographical prose work 
hos verkligheten, dealing with the poet’s childhood and early 
youth, seems hereby closed. With gratefulness, but without 
regret, the poet takes leave the earth. Death the Releaser 
who leads into peace infinite the ocean. the clear 
evening light these, his late years, Lagerkvist has reached 
heights from which scans immeasurable distances. And 
stands starkly alone, stripped all human contact. Loneliness 
one the keynotes these songs, generally is, even 
Det eviga leendet where uses mass effects: myriad souls moving 
twilight through time and space. 

Man relation Lagerkvist’s universe complete in- 
significance: 


Som ett béjning vinden. 
det reser sig igen har ingenting 


And still constitutes profound enigma: 


hur ofta ville jag dricka klarhet, 
Din dryck unken och ditt djup 
och gata 

ingenting mot gatan din spegel. 


this collection, often before, Lagerkvist stresses the eter- 
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nal hunger that haunts the soul man, driving him upward to- 
ward sublime heights. 
Compared with man’s infinitesimalness time and space, 

God the Tremendous One and the Wanderer: 

som har vandrat evigt ung éver vintergator 

och genom stora mellan dem 

som var ensam fére ensamheten 

glém inte mig. 


Men hur skulle kunna minnas mig. 
Hur skulle havet kunna minnas 
som det brusade igenom 


There come moods when the poet feels does not exist all— 
longer exists: 

Omgiven tomhet 

déd 

Sanningen det stora Intet. 

Tomhetens 


This negation turn answered paradoxically poems called 
out deepest anguish soul: 


Vem som uppfyller mitt med din 
Som uppfyller hela med din franvaro? 


There come periods which the Invisible One sensed 
personal and beneficent, the hymn-like poem: 


Lagerkvist’s poetry this collection illumined not only 
twilight, but even more starlight. one poem the 
starry firmament—suddenly seen winter’s night boy 
sent out bring firewood—that flashes upon the child’s 
mind ineffable revelation. Cosmic starlight holds thrall 
henceforth the lonely silent child upplevde jag den 
another, poignantly nostalgic poem, Lagerkvist 
haunted the subdued starlight within the humble home where 
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long, long ago shadowy forms were wont gather for evening 
devotion gamla ser jag mig 

Many the songs seem show brooding pessimism. How- 
ever, the darkness completely rent few poems, the 
apocalyptic vision times come—through man’s burning 
hunger—when chains will burst like crystal glass, all walls cave 
in, the heavens filled with peace and “folk skall komma 
vandrande genom rymderna, som skall vandra tryggt 
Aftonland even cradle song for babe swinging between the 
stars—a babe who guess the riddle the world. Lager- 
kvist’s valiant, defiant faith the inherent active idealism and 
the potentialities man— faith which has given trumpet 
sound time and again: poems, essays (e.g. Den knutna 
Det besegrade his plays (e.g. Mannen utan 
Seger voiced again, but ethereal music. 


NOTICE 


The University Minnesota Press wishes call attention 
the fact that they are the publishers Viking Times Modern 
(by Eric Fleisher and Jorgen Weibull) the United States 
and that orders for this book can sent them. the review 
this book (May 1955) the publisher was listed only 
Almquist and Wiksell Stockholm. 
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NOTE 


One the interesting items published recently Fridriks 
tains the Icelandic translation Brown Bird Singing,” 
“Gathering Home,” “Marjory, Wake Up, Wake Up,” 
tucky Babe,” “Return the Nightingale,” Wergeland’s 
with the Light Brown Hair,” well 
words and arrangements Sigurjénsson’s 
Fridriksson’s frénskra sveit,” and Gene Branscombe’s 
song for Beethoven’s menuet attractive 
work that should interest Scandinavian-American men’s 
choruses! 
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